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Introduction 

Gerald McDermott edits a beneficial theological work, The Oxford Handbook of Evangelical 
Theology. The introduction defines Evangelical Theology drawing on Barth’s definition and McGrath’s 
six-fold “fundamental convictions.” It also offers distinctions between Evangelicalism and 
Fundamentalism through an eight-fold examination of the following distinctions: interpretation of 
Scripture, culture, social action, separatism, dialog with liberals, the ethos of Christian faith, 
““fissiparousness,” and support for Israel. The introduction rounds out the discussion with a survey 


overview of each major part of the book and chapter surveys. 


What is “Evangelical?” 

Noll’s essay “What is Evangelical?” lays the theological foundation for the handbook. Noll 
defines “evangelical” as: “Protestants, who beginning more than three hundred years ago, strongly 
emphasized the redeeming work of Christ, personally appropriated, and who stressed spreading the good 
news of that message, whether to those with only a nominal attachment to Christianity or to those who 
had never heard the Christian Gospel.” (21) He is heavily influenced by Bebbington’s quadrilateral 
definition of Evangelicalism and utilizes it as a baseline definition for Evangelicalism. Yet Noll does not 
merely stop at Bebbington, but he expands and refines his definition of Evangelicalism through a rich 
discussion on the history of Evangelicalism primarily from Europe, Britain, and America, while also 
factoring in how global Evangelicalism has affected Evangelicalism in modern history. A study on the 


Evangelical Alliance rounds out his essay in the work. 


Part I 
Part 1, “The Bible and Theological Method,” covers four foundational chapters of rich 
theological thought from major contributors. Vanhoozer begins the discussion in Chapter 2: “Scripture 


and Hermemeutics.” Vanhoozer’s goal is to present how Evangelicals, the “people of the book” (35), are 


to get more out of their study of the Bible. He covers major theological discussions on key aspects of 
Bibliology including inspiration and authority (specifically touching on infallibility and inerrancy). In 
his exposition on Hermeneutics and interpretation, Vanhoozer argues for interpreting Scripture using a 
literal sense and applying the historically-accepted hermeneutical position that “Scripture interprets 
Scripture.” (38) Major challenges from the Enlightenment including both external (reacting) and internal 
(re-thinking) are covered, with one specific internal challenge of interest to students of theology being 
how to cross the “ditch” between biblical studies and systematic theology. (42) Vanhoozer concludes 
with applying each of the major discussions covered earlier in an examination on how to interpret 
Scripture theologically. 

Wood’s essay in Chapter 3, “Faith and Reason,” examines the relationship between faith and 
reason from an Evangelical perspective. The essay beings with a fivefold definition (or five differing 
accounts) of reason, followed by a definition of faith. Wood emphasizes the propositional aspect of faith 
and is heavily influenced on Calvin’s discussion on faith. Next Wood attempts to relate faith and reason 
drawing from key thinkers such as Augustine, Aquinas, and Locke. For Aquinas, reason and faith are 
not contrary, and for Locke, faith is grounded in reason. 

Crisp provides an essay in Chapter 4 on “Faith and Experience.” Like Wood’s essay on faith and 
reason, Crisp examines the relationship between faith and experience. He begins with contrasting 
Wesley and Arminianism with that of Edwards and Calvinism on the relationship between faith and 
experience. Crisp also brings into the discussion on how liberal theologians consider religious 
experience as that which generates doctrine. While not mentioning the theologian by name, a brief 
discussion on Schleiermacher’s concept of “absolute dependence” on God rounds out the chapter. 

McGrath provides the final essay in this section in Chapter 5, “Faith and Tradition,” which 
examines the relationship between faith and tradition, specially with regard to church history, creeds, 
and councils. McGrath views church tradition as necessary in relationship with faith, as it fulfills a need 
for the proper interpretation of Scripture. However, he does provide both positive and negative 
definitions of “tradition” and examines key objections to excessive use of tradition in relation to faith 


(such as those who reject tradition as a valid theological source). He also covers both the single and dual 


source theories of tradition, as well as offers a proper understanding of the concept of Sola Scriptura as 


not rejecting church tradition but putting Scripture in its rightful authoritative place. 


Part II 
Part II focuses on theological foundations of evangelical theology. The contributors cover 


the doctrine of God, creation, sin, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit. Robert Letham, a 
presbyterian systematic and historical theologian, contributes the doctrine of the triune God in 
chapter 6. Letham argues that it is important to concentrate on tradition while considering the 
connection between evangelicalism and the doctrine of trinity. The trinitarian controversy was 
rooted in the fourth century with Arius’s understanding of the Son. Arius taught that the Son was 
not co-eternal with the Father. While Arius’ view on the Son was rejected by the Council of 
Nicaea (325 C.E) and the doctrine of Trinity was widely accepted by the church, there was 
disagreement between the Eastern and Western churches regarding the way the doctrine of 
Trinity is understood. The East held that the Father is the source of the personal subsistence of 
the Son and the Holy Spirit and the guarantor of the unity in the Trinity whereas the West held 
modalism. Letham observes that evangelical understanding of Trinity took place within the 
bounds of the Western tradition (p.107). According to him, evangelicals show little interest to the 
doctrine of Trinity. In the following chapter, Loren Wilkinson examines the evangelical 
understanding on the doctrine of creation. Wilkinson observes that the doctrine of creation used 
to play a minor role in evangelical thought until very recently. However, today, evangelical 
thinkers are challenged the increasing knowledge of “the new story of creation” as told by 
science (p.117). Wilkinson summarizes ten theses on the recent evangelical engagement with the 
doctrine of creation. In Wilkinson’s argument, creation is beautiful even after the fall and it 


continues by the means of evolution. In chapter 8, Henri A. G. Blocher covers the evangelical 


understanding on the doctrine of sin. Evangelical theology focuses on sin as the key aspect of the 
human predicament, and so do evangelical preaching and piety (p.129). Even though there is no 
one single definition of sin, many evangelicals agree that sin is lack of conformity to the moral 
law of God, either in act, disposition, or state (p.134). Evangelicals hold that the fall of Satan 
was the origin of sin and the true knowledge of sin comes through the law, through the gospel, 
and through the cross. John G. Stackhouse, Jr., in chapter 9, contributes evangelical 
understanding of Christology. Evangelicals are trinitarians, and so they believe in the pre- 
existence of the incarnate Son who is co-eternal with the Father. Most evangelicals hold that the 
Son of God took on humanity while retaining the divine nature. Jesus was truly divine and truly 
human, one person in two natures (p.148). Evangelicals see the crucifixion of Jesus as necessary 
to the restoration of the broken relationship between God and humanity. Resurrection does not 
mean reincarnation. But it is understood as Jesus’ bodily transformation into a new mode of 
existence. Jesus has ascended into heaven and will return in glory. The last chapter in Part II is 
the evangelical understanding of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit contributed by Craig Keener. 
The new dominance of Pentecostal and charismatic movements in global evangelicals has 
influenced global evangelical theology of the Holy Spirit. Evangelicals affirm that the Holy 
Spirit is a distinct person of the Trinity. The Holy Spirit as a Person is actively working as the 
agent of revealing Jesus to the world, God’s continual presence indwelling believers and 


inspiring worship. Evangelicals are divided in understanding of the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 


Part III 
Part III is entitled Theology of Salvation. However, the chapters in part III cover more 


than the doctrine of salvation. Rikk Watts in chapter 11 examines the evangelical understanding 
of Israel and salvation. In this chapter, Watts reasons if the church replace the old covenant 


promised to the people of Israel. Watts argues that Jesus fulfills the OT covenant and therefore, 


concludes that both Jews and Gentiles are saved under the new covenant of the Son, Jesus Christ. 
Chapter 12 discusses evangelical theology on the gospel. Scot Mcknight states, “evangelical and 
gospel are words joined the hip” (p.195). In this chapter, Mcknight discusses historical theology 
of the gospel and examines how the gospel is understood in contemporary evangelicalism. 
Mcknight argues that the primacy of Scripture, adherence to the orthodox creeds and personal 
experience of faith are the three streams flowing into the gospel of contemporary evangelicalism 
(p.204). The gospel is a call to the listeners to repent, believe and be baptized. Mcknight warns 
evangelicals not only to focus on conversion, but also on transformation in public lifestyle. 
Gordon T. Smith, in chapter 13, observes that evangelicals are experiencing a paradigm shift in 
their understanding of conversion and redemption. For evangelicals up until a generation ago, 
conversion was the language of revivalism and viewed to be a punctiliar experience (pp.209- 
210). However, this understanding of conversion has changed. Today, evangelicals understand 
that conversion is more complex and extended process. Smith argues that evangelicals always 
affirm the priority of God in conversion. In chapter 14, Donald G. Bloesch discuses evangelical 
theology of justification and atonement. While evangelicals do not hold the theory of atonement 
theory, Bloesch argues, they affirm that justification rests on grace alone and faith alone in Christ 
alone. Blosesh also observes issues concerning evangelical understanding of justification and 
atonement (see pp.228-231). Dallas Willard, in chapter 15, contributes the doctrine of 
discipleship which evangelicals, he believes, have neglected. Willard insists that the Disciple of 
Jesus were with him, learning to be like him. He notes that evangelicalism, after WWII, has 
failed to conduct its converts and adherents into a life of discipleship. In Chapter 16, Simon Chan 
provides a contribution on spiritual practice. Chan insists that most evangelical see the necessity 


of spiritual discipline for the formation of godly life. Spiritual practice in evangelicalism 


involves Quiet Time or personal devotion, church attendance and evangelism. Chan argues that 
the growing awareness of the importance of the church has led many evangelicals to focus on 
ecclesial practice. He encourages evangelicals to see the importance of liturgy. The last chapter 
in Part II of the book is eschatology by Trevor Hart. Hart begins by stating that the failure to 
appreciate eschatology has sometimes produced theological consequences. According to Hart, 
eschatology is not just about the “end”, but about the story as a whole (past, present and future). 
Hart observes that the significant challenge to eschatology today is the intellectual climate of 
modernity. However, the Christian truth remains the same because the ultimate future of the 


world rests on God. 


